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fILTON, in his "Ode On the 
. Meaning of Christ's Nativity," 
suggests that a strange and mystic 
spell fell over the whole world on 
the night in which Christ was born 
and universal peace brooded over 
all! Is it not true that even now, 
1,900 years later, a mystic spell falls 
over the earth at Christmas time? 
You can see it in the kindlier light 
in people's faces. You can hear it in 
the gentler tone of their voices. 
There is more unselfishness, 
thoughtfulness, forgiveness and love 
abroad in the world at Christmas 
than at any other season of the 
year. And all because nineteen cen- 
turies ago a little Babe was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea. 

In the life of Christ we see the 
incarnation of Love. It is not too 
much to say that the birth of Jesus 
was the birth of Love. The supreme 
revelation of God was not made 
amid the thunders and lightning of 
Mount Sinai, but was begun with a 
little Babe in a manger at Bethle- 
hem. In this divine-human Child, 
this Child of earth and Heaven, God 
broke into history and manifested 
His loving purposes for all men. 

The world before Christ was a 
world without love. The fate of 
unbefriended childhood and helpless 
old age was often exposure and 
death. There were no hospitals, no 
orphanages, no shelters for the aged 
and the poor. The one altar in Rome 
which was raised to pity set in bold 
relief the universal inhumanity. A 
new interest in childhood that has 
ever been a characteristic of Chris- 
tianity stems from the birth of the 
Christ Child. We shudder today 
when we recall the fate of unwanted 
children in the early Greek and 
Roman civilizations. More often 
than not the father of the family was 
the one who passed sentence on his 
rejected child. A single physical de- 
fect was enough to seal the doom of 
one of these little ones. 

In our time the love of our hearts 
goes out especially to children, and 
every effort is made to see that not 
one of them will be forgotten or 
uncared for at this holy season. I 
talked with a medical officer in an 
institution for homeless children. 
He said to m.e: "The one subject 
these youngsters discuss most of all 
is whether or not they have 'people.' 
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At Christmas this would mean a vis- 
it to a private home and much- 
coveted gifts. To have 'people' 
means that they have hope in their 
hearts." 

Hundreds of kind-hearted people 
will shower the institution with 
gifts, and most of the children will 
be invited out to homes for Christ- 
mas. This is the season when all the 
world grows luminous with star- 
shine and tender with love. 

The light from the Star of Beth- 
lehem touches our friendships, too, 
with renewed glory. Many of us 
treat our friends shamefully in this 
over-husy world. Robert Louis Stev- 
enson speaks of the oft-repeated 
tragedy when a friend moves away 
and becomes "no more than a name, 
a reminiscence, with an occasional 
crossed letter." But at Christmas 
we think of them again. Our affec- 
tion is kindled afresh and we put our 
friendships in repair. 

The light of Heaven floods the 



family circle, also, at Christmas. We 
all need to be reminded of the love 
and devotion which we so readily 
take for granted. Edgar Guest says, 
"It takes a heap o' livin' in a house 
to make it a home." Aye, and it 
takes a heap of thoughtfulness and 
consideration of others' feelings and 
unselfish love to make a home. A 
true home should be "a little king- 
dom ruled by love." 

Each year as the season of Christ's 
birth returns, a great wave of love 
rolls across the world, and the hearts 
of men and women become tender 
and compassionate. They begin to 
see in the face of every fellow-crea- 
ture the features of a brother. Once 
again Heaven is invading our earth, 
and for a little time it becomes pos- 
sible for us to dream of, to hope 
for, and to believe in universal 
peace. At least once a year the Babe 
of Bethlehem comes into His own. 
Oh, that men would think of Him 
all year long! 
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"Where, is He that is born King o/ (.h« Jewsf for we have 
seen His star in the east, and /irrue come to -ivorship Him." 
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^N the beauty and charm of the story oE the coming of the Son of God we 
take great delight, and find inspiration for our hearts as we tliinlc of the 
Wise Men leaving their homes and following a star into a strange and 
'distant country. We contemplate their worshipping at the manger to 
which the star had guided them offering their gifts of gold, the emblem of 
royalty, frankincense, an acknowledgment of the Child's divinity, and myrrh, 
which, prophetically, had to do with His ultimate death. 

No record conveys any certainty as to which road these Wise Men took on 
their journey to Bethlehem, but their passage was doubtless through sleepy 
little villages where the sight of such travellers would occasion great excite- 
ment. Other parts of the journey would bring them into contact with fellow 
travellers, each of whom would have his own particular mission. 

One cannot think of the Wise Men meeting with such people without 

making some reference to the star, and the prophecy concerning the birth of 

,. Hill . '^\ do '.M'lv t'l ,( hey passed through .Jerusalem, a city where peoples 

'ii j.iji K ii I n iL (I; and surely Herod was not the only one who heard 

in I ' > I (" I'l ,1 III ' had received and the purpose of their journeying. 

As I read of the arrival in Bethlehem of these three 

^' 1 e Men, I marvel that seemingly they came alone, 

i.in one would naturally have expected that, as they 

luiu'neyecl, others would have joined the company — at 

n rate, some to whom they had related their story. 

These Wise Men were showing their wisdom by an 

iJi'cssion of courageous faith. They showed their wis- 

'I. -n by following the light given them. They were ab- 

<i hed, so far as those days were concerned, with one 

t.i 1 to discover where the star would lead thein; and 

1 1 '1 igh, no doubt, some with whom they had discoursed 

on the way would 
have suggested that 
they were on a 
fruitless errand, yet 
they pressed on in 
the assured hope 
■ that the star would 
not deceive them 
and that their 
search would be 
rewarded. 
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The scoffiiigs of tliose to whom they revealed their 
secret did not deter them, and the wonderful privilege 
which was theirs of bowing low before the Son of God 
and presenting their gifts to Him was not lost even 
though, because of what they had said to others, they 
had to travel alone. These men were more than earthly- 
wise; they were moved by Heavenly wisdom. 

But it is of the Unwise Men that I would ask you 
to think. 

Some, perhaps, to whom the story of the star was 
told, stubbornly refused to behove it. They had not seen 
the star with tlieir own eyes, so why listen! It is as true 
today as then that the world is filled with scoffers who 
will not believe because their own eyes have not seen. 
Nevertheless, the wise amongst us must still declare 
wliat we have seen! 

Some perhaps, accepted at its face value the declar- 
ation of the Wise Men, but did not consider the matter 
of sufficient importance to join them in their journey- 
ings. That difference still marks the men and women of 
today, for the world is divided into tliose who listen to 
the declaration and believe that the most important 
thing that a man can do is to seek after Christ, and 
those who are unaware of the emptiness and futility of 
life unless He is foimd. Nevertheless, the wise amongst 
us must still declare what loe have seen! 

Insignificant Things 

Some to whom these Wise Men spoke were taken 
up with the consideration of other things. They heard 
the story just so far as they wanted to listen to it and 
then they became absorbed once again with the tilings 
of their own little world. The small and surely petty 
thing's that preoccupied the minds of those who heard 
the story have long since perished in the dust of those 
ways in the Holy Land, but the story of the Wise Men 
is still told. 

Preoccupation is still one of the hallmarks of the 
Unwise Men and those who are too busy to "go to Beth- 
lehem", who have no time to think of Christ and with- 
hold from Him their gifts, not only show their lack of 
wisdom but also miss the supreme joy of life. The man 
who puts things of secondary importance first will cer- 
tainly lose the thing of supreme importance. 

The pre.<!sures of life may be many, hut if you 
would Itnow the true significance of Christmas, then 
finding Christ is very much more important than find- 
ing presents for your friends; and when you have found 
Him and Icnow the true nieaning of Christmas, even 
your gifts will have new value. The wise amongst us 
must still declare what we have seen! 

Some who heard the story from the lips of the Wise 
Men maybe' lived in "Ea.sy Street" and to join company 
with the travellers was just too much trouble. Thinlt of 
the hurried preparation and the parting from friends! 
Yet the prizes of life never come to the people who fear 
sacrifice and effort. Those who make ease the test of 
religion never join the procession of the wise ones. The 
wise amongst us must still declare what we have seen! 

Some to whom these Wise Men spoke no doubt 
made "light of it", and the generation is not dead yet! 
No matter how much they hear of the Bethlehem Babe 
they treat Him lightly. They do not see in Him the only 
Hope for a battered and sinning world." They fail to un- 
derstand how true is the word wliich says "Neither is 
there salvation in any other: for there is none other 




name under Heaven given among men, wliereby v,e 
must be saved". 

Every rejector of the message of Christmas is re- 
jecting tlie God in whose hand his breath is, and allying 
himself with the unwise men of tv/enty centuries ago. 
The wise amongst us must still declare what we have 
seen! 

Some who heard the story of the star no doubt 
found an excuse for not linking themselves with 
those Wise Men. Men do not offer excuses for tlieir 
virtues, but for their vices. The excu.ses given by men 
today are as numberless as the star."; of the heavems and 
as plentiful as the trees of the forest — but the excuses 
of men in this matter are an evidence, not of wisdom but 
of the lack of it. The wise amongst ks must still declare 
what we hai^e seen! 

Human natin-e being what it is, I have no doubt 
that some thouglit tlie Wise Men's journey could be 
postponed. Would not such a star continue to .shine and 
was tliere any immediate hurry? The Wise Men pressed 
on— the Unwise, even if they had any intention of 
journeying, delayed. fCo7itiriwed on page .9.) 
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3F YOU would give your child a 
Christmas gift which will last 
long after the toys have been broken 
and some of the lustre has worn off 
the purest gold, give him a memory. 

It is a gift that may cost nothing 
at all, but it will be far more pre- 
cious than diamonds. 

It may consist of nothing more 
than taking him by the hand and 
walking with him down your street 
on Christmas night, surrounded by 
the warm glow of lights in your 
neighbours' windows. 
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But it may stay with him all the 
days of his life. 

Because, once you are grown up, 
it is the memories which do so much 
to make Christmas the day it is. 

There are few of us, indeed, no 
matter what our station of life, who 
could not close our eyes this evening 
and bring back once again some 
beautiful memory of a Christmas 
enjoyed long ago. 

And, if we are lucky enough to 
have youngsters of our own, the 
blessings of these memories are 
double. Because, in our children's 
every act and expression there will 
be something to freshen the recol- 
lection of one of those Christmases 
when we, too, were very, very 
young. 

In my own case, this treasure 
chest of memories is filled. 

For one thing, I spent many of 
these early Christmases in a small 
town where the snow was plentiful 




and of the purest scintillating white. 

I can't recall ever seeing one 
of these early Christmases which 
wasn't brisk and clean and spark- 
ling, as though the whole world 
had been aired and made ready for 
this beautiful day. 

These Christmases arrived at a 
time and place in which it was still 
possible to wade out into the nearby 
woods, through the heavy snow, and 
cut a Christmas tree. 

To this day, I can never smell the 
rich scent of an evergreen without 
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thinlting of the long, winding trail 
that was left in the wake of our 
annual Christmas tree as it was 
hauled fi'om the woods across the 
snows to our own back door. 

In the Christmases stored away in 
my memory chest, there was never 
one in which a sleigh had to wait. 
It could always be picked fresh 
from the floor beneath the tree on 
Christmas morn and tried at once 
on one of the nearby slopes. 

A new sleigh of sparkling red, 
cutting its new runners through new 
snow . . . 

The memory of it remains today, 
still as sharp and clear as the squeak 
of steel on a frosty hill. 

In this personal chest of Christmas 
memories there has always been a 
warm and honoured place for The 
Salvation Army band. It used to 
play on Main Street in my town 
during the Christmas season. 

On the Saturday night before 
Christmas, Main Street was always 
busy. It echoed to the sound of the 
bells on the farmers' sleighs and the 
crisp crunch of hurrying footsteps. 
And over all of this sounded the 
music of The Salvation Army band, 
playing under the lamp post at some 
intersection. 

And I remember one night of be- 
ing taken downtown to see the com- 
munity Christmas tree, standing be- 
side the town hall. It was the big- 
gest tree I've ever seen, before or 
since. It seemed to tower off into 
the night sky until it was hard to 
tell its topmost light from the Star 
of the East. 

Around this tree, wrapped in 




warm clothing with our breath ris- 
ing in clouds of steam on the frosty 
air, we sang Christmas carols, all 
of these good townspeople who knew 
each other so well. That night, so 
clear and cold, I tasted some magic. 
I can still hear and see it and smell 
it, and I suppose I always shall. 

Toronto Globe and Mail 




W^t ^ojt of #ob M Come 

i^ei'HE Son of God is came, 

1^ Almighty to redeem, 

And souls bowed low by sin and woe 

i\Aay find release in Him. 
He binds the broken heart, 

He makes the blind to see, 
He breaks the enslaving bonds of sin. 

He sets the prisoner free. 



The Son of God is come: 

Rejoice, ye sons of earth 1 
He comes, triumphant ovei* Death, 

That man may know new birth. 
Eternal life is ours 

Through Him who lives to save: 
What sting is left thee now, O Death, 

What victory, O Grave? 

The Son of God is come; 

All hail, Eternal Light! 
The midnight of our souls is o'er, 

The dawn of hope shines bright! 
No more estranged from God 

Must men in darkness roam. 
For lo, the light of earth and Heaven, 

The Son of God is come! 

— E. Margaret Clarkson. 
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fF YOU would give your child a 
Christmas gift which will last 
long after the toys have been brolten 
and some of the lustre has worn off 
the purest gold, give him a memory. 

It is a gift that may cost nothing 
at all, but it will be far more pre- 
cious than diamonds. 

It may consist of nothing more 
than taking him by the hand and 
walking with him down your street 
on Christmas night, surrounded by 
the warm glow of lights in your 
neighbours' vtrindows. 
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But it may stay with him all the 
days of his life. 

Because, once you are grown up, 
it is the memories which do so much 
to make Christmas the day it is. 

There are few of us, indeed, no 
matter what our station of life, who 
could not close our eyes this evening 
and bring back once again some 
beautiful memory of a Christmas 
enjoyed long ago. 

And, if we are lucky enough to 
have youngsters of our own, the 
blessings of these memories are 
double. Because, in our children's 
every act and expression there will 
be something to freshen the recol- 
lection of one of those Christmases 
when we, too, were very, very 
young. 

In my own case, this treasure 
chest of memories is filled. 

For one thing, I spent many of 
these early Christmases in a small 
town where the snow was plentiful 
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and of the purest scintillating wliite. 

I can't recall ever seeing one 
of these early Christmases which 
wasn't brisk and clean and spark- 
ling, as though the whole world 
had been aired and made ready for 
this beautiful day. 

These Christmases arrived at a 
time and place in which it was still 
possible to wade out into the nearby 
woods, through the heavy snow, and 
cut a Christmas tree. 

To this day, I can never smell the 
rich scent of an evergreen without 
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thinking of the long, winding trail 
that was left in the wake of our 
annual Christmas tree as it was 
hauled from the woods across the 
snows to our own back door. 

In the Christmases stored away in 
my memory chest, there was never 
one in which a sleigh had to wait. 
It could always be picked fresh 
from the floor beneath the tree on 
Christmas morn and tried at once 
on one of the nearby slopes. 

A new sleigh of sparkling red, 
cutting its new runners through new 
snow . . . 

The memory of it remains today, 
still as sharp and clear as the squeak 
of steel on a frosty hill. 

In this personal chest of Christmas 
memories there has always been a 
warm and honoured place for The 
Salvation Army band. It used to 
play on Main Street in my town 
during the Christmas season. 

On the Saturday night before 
Christmas, Main Street was always 
busy. It echoed to the sound of the 
bells on the farmers' sleighs and the 
crisp crunch of hurrying footsteps. 
And over all of this sounded the 
music of The Salvation Army band, 
playing under the lamp post at some 
intersection. 

And I remember one night of be- 
ing taken downtown to see the com- 
munity Christmas tree, standing be- 
side the town hall. It was the big- 
gest tree I've ever seien, before or 
since. It seemed to tower off into 
the night sky until it was hard to 
tell its topmost light from the Star 
of the East. 

Around this tree, wrapped in 
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warm clothing with our breath ris- 
ing in clouds of steam on the frosty 
air, we sang Christmas carols, all 
of these good townspeople who knew 
each other so well. That night, so 
clear and cold, I tasted some magic. 
I can still hear and see it and smell 
it, and I suppose I always shall. 

Toronto Globe and Mail 




¥f|e ^oit of #o!i ig Come 

I'HE Son of God is come, 
Almighty to redeem, 
And souls bowed tow by sin and woe 

May find release in Him. 
He binds the broken heart, 

He makes the blind to see, 
He breaks the enslaving bonds of sin, 
He sets the prisoner free. 



The Son of God is come: 

Rejoice, ye sons of earth! 
Ha comes, triumphant over Death, 

That man may know new birth. 
Eternal life is ours 

Through Him who lives to save; 
What sting is left thee now, O Death, 

What victory, O Grave? 

The Son of God is come; 

All hail. Eternal Lightl 
The midnight of our souls is o'er, 

The dawn of hope shines bright! 
No more estranged from God 

Must men in darkness roam. 
For to, the light of earth and Heaven, 

The Son of God is come! 

— B. Margaret Clarkson. 
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What would the children say if there were no Christmas 
tree? No decorations, no star, no gifts? How, indeed. 



ILL you look at the frontispiece 
again? 

When I saw it first I was 
struclc with tlie importance 
given to the angel by the art- 
ist. Of eoui-se he is perfectly 
riglit. This is the messenger, 
bringing tidings from Heaven 
of the greatest event the world 
has ever itnown. 

The representation of this heavenly visitor on the 
front page of the Chrlstnnas issue of T/ie '^ar Cry is 
appropriate, for we can hardly conceive of a Yuletide 
number without a reference somewhere in its pages 
to the angel. 

Yet there are people who do not believe in angels, 
even though they are mentioned many times 
in the Bible. The attitude of many people towards 
such heavenly beings is one of franli unbelief. They 
reject the angels; they scorn tlie miracles. To their 
way of thinking, anything supernatural simply cannot 
happen. 

Such people can hardly be blamed. Tlie miracles 
are so very wonderful, and wonderful is the right 
word, for they fill us full of wonder as to how "such 
things could possibly be. Indeed, if we are strictly 
honest with ourselves we who are Christians know that 
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The Teri'itoi'ial Commander and Mrs. Commissioner W. Booth 

would this poor, sophisticated and cynical world of 
ours get on if there were not one festival in the yeai- 
in which goodwill and neighbourliness, charity ancl 
love, have full sway?" 

"No, indeed," you say. "We cannot do witho\.it 
Christmas." 

Quite so! But then, my friend, let us get it rig-h.t- 
Perhaps you have not realized how many miracles 
occurred in the lovely Christmas story. There is i-io 
incident given in the Bible which has as many. 

Are you surprised that I should say this? Let lus 
go over the story of the birth of Christ, and see how 
many supernatural events come into it. 

First of all, there is the visit of tlie Angel Gabriel 
(Luke 1:26) who came to Mary with the glorious mes- 
sage that she should bring forth a Son, and that sine 
should call His name Jesus "for He shall save His 
people from their sins." (Matt. 1:21) 
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Before this there was the visit of an angel to Joseph 
(Matt. 1:20) to reveal to him that he was to marry 
Mary. 

Then came the visit of the angel to the shepherds 
(Luke 2:9-13), accompanied by the heavenly host 
who sang of the glory of God. 

But these miracles were no doubt preceded in time 
by the appearance of the great star (Matt 2:2), for 
the Wise Men had journeyed far to come to Jerusalem, 
and finally to Bethlehem where the star shed its beams 
upon the newborn King. 

Then follows three miraculous dreams: first, the 
dream of the wise men warning them not to return 
to Herod (Matt 2:12); then Joseph's dream (Matt. 2:13) 
in which the angel warned him to flee with Mary and 
the young Child into Egypt; lastly, the angel's message 
(Matt 2:19) telling Joseph to return to Palestine, that 
the danger was past, and that those who sought the 
young Child's life were dead. 

When we list these strange happenings we are 
surprised at their number. We soon realize that if we 
delete them from the Christmas story we are left 
without a story to tell, 

All of these happenings are like satellites clustering 
around a central star — the most astonishing miracle of 
all that God should come in the form of a man to dwell 
among men! 

So you see, reader-friend, there it is. If you wani 
Christmas, you must accept its miracles. And if you 
accept these, is it difficult to accept the transcendent 
miracle of all miracles, that Jesus was the Son of God? 
Is it hard to believe He came to suffer and die, in order 
to be the Saviour of the world, redeeming His people 
(that is, you and me) from their sins? No, it is not dif- 
ficult, for if you aisk Him to become your Saviour, you 
will prove Him to be a Saviour indeed. 
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THE WISE AND THE UNWISE MEN 

(■Co?iti7iHeci /rom page \i) 

Opportunities lost by postponement do not return. 
The unwise sooner or later find that there is a reckon- 
ing day, and men must worlc doubly hard for every in- 
dolent moment that they spend; and with many thin,g.s, 
no matter how hard they work, they "never catch up 
on". But even if the unwise postpone, the iri.s't' iunongat 
us must still declare irJi«t we have seen! 

And did some fail to travel with the Wise Men be- 
cause they thought, as they viewed the gifts of the 
travellers, their own poverty too groat to match such a 
great occasion? And were some so poor that tliey had 
nothing to offer? They could at any rate have shown 
wisdom by being willing to offer themselves, for the 
love that has no gifts to offer save the words "I love 
you" is not disdained. But the icise amongst ^^s nnist 
still declare wliat we have seen! 

We ourselves are only 
numbered amongst the v.'ise 
because we have found. 

How silently the Star Eter- 
nal led 

Where dreams of men aiid 
dreams of God are wed: 

So inoving with a friendly 
caravan. 

We knew the splendour in 
the mind of man 

Who travels from the thor- 
oughfares afar 

To bathe his soul in giori; 
from the Star. 

and the unwise — what shall 
they do? They should be 
helped by us in every pos- 
sible way to join with 
those "who move with the 
friendly caravan" toward 
the Star. 
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'T was just as he had feared! 
That wrong turn back from the 
Bethlehem hills had separated Jim 
from his party; now, just as the sun 
sank, he arrived at the highway in 
time to see the military truck fade 
into a dim dust cloud far up the 
Jerusalem road. 

Sergeant Jim was spending his 
Christmas leave in Palestine. Why 
he had chosen to do so he could not 
explain, apart from the fact that it 
was a change from the irksomeness 
of the desert camp and the inescap- 
able sand. His day had been spent 
with a small party in the hills, 
while the others in the truck had 
proceeded on their noisy way to the 
shores of the Dead Sea. 

Another truck would pass in an 
hour's time; he sat down, to wait. 

Far up the valley he saw shep- 
herds mustering their sheep: their 
method struck him as primitive. As 
daylight faded starry points marked 
their camp fires. In dim silhouette 
the buildings of Bethlehem stood 
out against the sky. Stars stole forth 
to their age-long sentry. Silence 
settled on the hills. The day was 
done. 

Jim loved the hills; they remind- 
ed him of the hills that looked down 
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upon his home town far away in 
Canada. Tonight their stillness 
recalled a night long ago when he 
proudly accompanied the little Sal- 
vation Army carolling party — ^there 
were a concertina, a violin, and half 
a dozen voices. His job had been to 
hold the light. How clearly their 
voices had sounded as they sang: — 

"While shepherds watched their 
flocks hy night." 

With a start Jim realized that 
this, too, was Christmas Eve! There, 
up in the valley, were the shep- 
herds. The evening star shone over 
Bethlehem, and the very silence — 
was it not waiting for the angel's 
song? 

In childhood that story seemed to 
belong to another far-olf world. To- 
night it took shape and an arresting 
Sense of reality startled him, till he 
exclaimed: "It must have happened 
right here, and on a night like this!" 

Jim began to wonder why he had 
not taken the Gospel story more 
seriously; why, before the age of 
twelve, he had left Sunday school, 
never again to enter a place of 
prayer. Yet God had sent His Son 
to earth nearly two thousand years 
ago — and this was the very valley 



that rang with the song of the 
angels. 

But why sing of peace? Today the 
world was in the throes of war and 
civilization cowered vmder falling 
bombs. 

And again came a startling 
realization: if the people had treat- 
ed the Gospel message as he had 
done, what else could happen? The 
apparent failure of God's plan must 
be his fault and the fault of such as 
he. 

Jim heard the truck approach- 
ing at last. He gazed in awe up the 
valley and once more marked 
Bethlehem's dim outline. Heaven 
had touched earth that night long 
ago: God had come down among 
men. Yet he had treated it as a 
matter of no concern. 

As the truck proceeded on its 
way, the moon rose. Jim sat quiet 
amongst the half-intoxicated men. 
The crude jests and empty songs, in 
which he usually joined, grated 
upon him tonight; he felt troubled, 
mean, guilty. He knew he had lost 
something and his heart and life 
were strangely empty. 

On the outskirts of Jerusalem the 
truck halted to allow half a dozen 
men to alight. The truck driver 
pointed across the moonlight valley: 
"Yonder is the Mount of Olives, and 
over there the historic Garden of 
Gethsemane," he said. 

"Gethsemane!" Jim exclaimed, 
under his breath. An impulse he 
failed to explain possessed him, and 
he too climbed out: the truck rum- 
bled on again. 

It was still early when, half an 
hour later, he stood in the shade of 
an olive grove, his head bowed. It 
must have been here, just a day be- 
fore the crucifixion, that Jesus 
kneeled and prayed for a world that 
did not want Him. Perhaps it was 
on a night like this. 
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Did a voice speak, or was it the 
stirring of memory? "God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life." 

Jim sank to his knees. "O God," 
he prayed, "to think I've done noth- 
ing about it: Your gift of eternal 
life. I've not taken it. If it is not too 
late, I will take it now." 

There was a pause, then some- 
thing happened, something peni- 
tent Jim could neither describe nor 
deny. It seemed an upsurging of 
love from his heart to meet the 
love-gift from above: he was 
possessed of a peace which was also 
a Presence. He had found God! As 
he knelt there in thankful won- 
der he knew that life could never be 
the same again: from now onward 
he was the servant of Christ, his 
Lord. 

As he turned toward the city he 
was overtaken by a fellow-service- 



man, a stranger. "You have been to 
the Garden, too?" he queried. Won- 
dering, Jim answered in the af- 
firmative. 

"I have been in a tough corner 
myself," the stranger continued, "so 
I came here to get a cure for cow- 
ardice," he explained. 

"I met Him for the first time in 
that Garden tonight," said Jim. 

"Good! Shake! God bless you!" 

As Jim took the extended hand 
he felt the kinship of the children 
of God, and there dawned an un- 
derstanding too sacred for conver- 
sation as they returned under the 
stars. They walked most of the way 
in silence — for "Jesus Himself drew 
near and went with them," as truly 
as in the days of old. 

Again gripping hands in parting 
Jim said: "I feel this is not the 
finish; we shall meet again!" 

Months pass — months of tragedy 
and terror, of sweat, blood and 
tears. Then a day came when the 
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stranger, lookmg over the official 
lists, saw Jim's name among the 
fallen. One evening he sought out 
his last resting place on a wind- 
swept knoll among the hills over- 
looking the blue Mediterranean. 

"Jim," he said, addressing one of 
the mounds of that tragic enclosure, 
"you were right, this is not the 
finish: whether, like you, I tread 
the Valley of Shadows, or answer 
the call of our returning Loi'd, we 
shall meet again." 



It seems a long, strange road from 
,_» i!ilpni->rn i , Cit»i!i in in 
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Kent Mapleton Goes Back To His Training Days In This Article 



ADET Mapleton!" The side 
officer's voice was deep and 
— to me — somewhat fright- 
ening (he had been a military man; 
perhaps that accounted for it) and 
I felt a fluttering of the heart as 
the well known tones came floating 
up the stairs at the training college. 
"Coming, sir," I replied. Hastily 
buttoning my tunic, and giving a 
perfunctory dash to my hair, I clat- 
tered down the stairs, and along the 
passage to the door of the office, 
f was still young enough to sense a 
similarity between that door and the 
one that admitted pupils to the prin- 
cipal's office and it was not witli- 
out some inward searching of the 
soul that I timidly knocked. The 
same decisive voice bade me enter. 
My apprehension was aomewliat 
lieightened by the sight of three or 
four other cadets, and I began to 
entertain disturbing doubts as to 
tlie wisdom of sneaking out, a few 
nights previou.s to the summons, to 
a nearby shop to purchase viands 
which seemed so delicious to us be- 
cause forbidden — fisli-and-chips. 
Perhaps I hadn't scrubbed my 
stretcli of corridor as scrupulously 
as was required. Carefully school- 
ed in the art of keeping a brave 
face uppermost, I smirked and nod- 
ded at the side officer, so magisterial 
behind his desk, A'aguely wondering 
why his eyes had that piercing 
qualit.y. He really could see into a 
cadet's inmost soul, I was sure. 

My heart only resumed its normal 
beat when the Ma,ior's words smote 
my reddened ears. "Cadet Maple- 
ton! We are forming a little group 
to get up some dramatics for the 
Christmas concert, and your name 
has been suggested," 

fn my relief I could have embrac- 
ed him. His business-like voice cut 
short m.y yammering.s. "It's .iust an 
affair for us in the college and a 



few selected visitors — the Commis- 
sioner and the Chief Secretary, of 
course. I would suggest a sketch — 
jjerhaps a somewhat — er — humorous 
treatment of some phase of Army 
warfare, without being too extreme. 
The boys of last session did quite 
a good thing on 'The trials of War 
Cry selling'. Now go and hold your 
committee meetings. Mind, this ex- 
tra task isn't to interfere with your 
usual duties around the college; it's 
to be in your spare time!" 

Bang went my vision of getting 
out of "Field Drill" or "Doctrine and 
Discipline," I knew there would he 
a catcli in it somewhere. Ah, well; 
it would be a welcome change in 
the taxing life of a cadet, in any 
event. 

We lield our first meeting in 
"Classroom No. 1," and at once ap- 
pointed Greathead as chairman. 
Swinnerton was appointed secre- 
tary, and he borrowed my Bible 
class notebook to keep the minutes 
in. The chairman called lor ideas, 
aud furiously we turned on the 
thinking-gas, but, strangely enough, 
for a time nothing came out. 

Then at last Gutteridge, in his 
excited way, began to chatter, He 
made the fatal mistake of starting 
to speak before he knew what .he 
wanted to say and all our astonish- 
ed ears could distinguish at first 
was an incoherent jabber. Greathead 
checked him with an upraised gavel 
(it was a convenient ruler) and said, 
unkindly, "Bring that idea up later — 
vvhen you've digested it." Gutteridge 
subsided quickly with a furrowed 
brow, still struggling with his great 
idea. 

After this our brains began to 
function a little, and after much 
discussion a scheme began to evolve 
— I don't know whose idea it was 
— around a lecture the Territorial 
Commander had given us — and an 



endless chain of previous sessions — 
entitled "A Hard Corps." It was tn 
be in four or five acts, from the ar- 
rival of the new Captain at his 
shabby quarters, through his vari- 
ous trials and successes, until it cul- 
minated in a wonderful meeting — ■ 
a crowded hall and unlimited fin- 
ances. (Whether the members of 
that committee still think a hard 
corps is as screamingly funny after 
years of experience with a run of 
tliem — is a point worth considering.) 
The various tasks were allotted us 
and, after arranging another meet- 
ing at an undisclosed date — we part- 
ed, the blowing of the supper bugle 
somewhat detracting from the dig- 
nity of our departure. 

If only in real life we could pass 
as quickly over the trials and 
agonies as I am passing over them 
in this article, but we can't — they 
seem ages in going by. So 1 will 
not burden you with our struggles 

(Co7itinued on page 17) 
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BY SENIOU-CAPTAIN HUGH MACLEAN, Toronto 




fRS. Yates knew that she was 
faced with a problem. It be- 
'gan to loom before her mind 
to such an extent that the first 
fingers of panic were reaching out 
to lay hold of her. She must do 
something . . . but what? 

As she walked down the street of 
the English town with her husband 
one Christmas night, she gave no 
sign of the fear that possessed her. 
She had started going to the public- 
house now and then, as thousands 
of others did whenever they felt so 
inclined. She was not of the class 
which spent all its idle hours 
there, but a glass for relaxation . . . 
what could be wrong with that? 
And now she realized that she had 
to go more and more often. Yes, 
she admitted it to herself. It was not 
now a case of wanting to go. She 
had to go, more and more often. 

Her husband wallced beside her, 
unaware of these tlioughts. Mr. 
Yates was cool and undisturbed. He 
was always like that, which was one 
reason why his wife had admired 
him. There was no mawkish sen- 
timentality about him. Cold reali- 
ties were all that his mind dealt 
with ... no religion, for he was an 
avowed atheist. 

A Passing Message 

She saw him smiling supercilious- 
l.y as they rounded a corner and saw 
a little group of blue-uniformed 
people forming a ring by the curb. 
From a few instruments some bras- 
sy mu.'sic issued. The ribboned bon- 
nets and trim uniforms did look 
attractive though, Mrs. Yates 
thought. She contrived to have 
trouble with one of her shoes, .so 
that they might be delayed in pass- 
ing. Neither she nor Mr. Yates 
could have any real interest in these 
people, but she was not above a little 
curiosity. 

While Mrs. Yates leaned against 
a railing to adjust her shoe, she 
saw a woman of about her age step 
forward into the middle of the ring 
of Salvationists. The woman began 
to speak, and Mrs. Yates was at 
once startled by her words. 

"Until a few months ago," an- 
nounced the Salvationist, "I was a 
slave to drink . . ." 

"I'm hardly a slave," thought Mrs. 
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Yates. "But I don't like the way 
things are going." 

". . . I found that I could not 
keep out of the public house," the 
Salvationist continued. "It got worse 
and worse, until I was desperate. 
I even thought of killing myself, to 
get away from the curse of the 
drink. And then, thanks to The Sal- 
vation Army, I found Jesus. He 
took away all the desire for drink 
and gave me peace and happiness 
instead . . ." 

Mrs. Yates could delay matters 
no longer, so she walked on beside 
her husband. To herself, she was 
saying: "Those are the people to 
whom one could go, if the worst 
should happen." Then .she dismissed 
The Salvation Array from her mind. 

A Growing- Menace 

The next few months brought 
realization of Mrs. Yates' worst 
fears. Inexorably, the grasp of al- 
cohol upon her system tightened. 
She found to her horror that, no 
matter where she meant to go, her 
steps invariably led to the public 
house. The downward path was 
marked by moments of abject hu- 
miliation: the day her husband came 
home and found her hopelessly be- 
fuddled, the time her friends discov- 
ered that a bottle was the cause 
of her "illness," the morning she 
awoke to learn that two days had 
passed of which she had no memory 
or knowledge. She was a drunkard. 

Her husband was patient, coldly 
so. She knew that he would take so 
much . . . and then he would leave. 
She must do something . . . any- 
thing. She tried all manner of 
schemes to control herself, but she 
always failed. At last, she confided 
in a close friend, but that worthy 
was merely horrified, and was no 
help whatever. Mrs. Yates then 
sought medical advice, and hopeful- 
ly began one course of treatment 
after another. There would be a 
period of seeming success, when 
hope rose day by day. Then dis- 
aster, and despair. 

At last Mrs, Yates felt that a 
change of surroundings might help. 
Her husband was of an adventurous 
dispo.sition; a change was welcome 
to him as well, so they decided to 
emigrate to Canada. In one of the 
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large Caiiadun iiiii^ xhv.y soon es- 
tablishtd t'itm--i'M-, and at fir.st. 
Mrs. YatL-, lell tiii dunk alone. Mr. 
Yate.s found ttadv employinfiit. iii.-; 
wife wa^ voiknu , Ncj and, by rent- 
ing a small ^wiU nt u om.-r' in a pri- 
vate home, they were comfortable 
and happily settled in their new 
surroundings. Years pas.-^od in tiii.'^ 
way and they were beginniiii; to 
plan toward a visit home to England 
in the near future. 

Mr. Yates' v,'oi-k V)egan to take 
him away from home more tlian at 
first, and, one year, his ab-seuce 
came during the Christmas sea.son. 
Mrs. Yates was alone in their apart- 
nient, while downstairs the land- 
lord was hofding a party, entertain- 
ing his friend.s in noisy fashion. Mr.s. 
Yates was fully aware of what thi;- 
entertainment involved; had she 
been in doubt, the fumes of alcohol 
which seeped up the stairway as 
the evening advanced would have 
confirmed her suspicions. As she 
sat alone, .she wa.s suddenly aware 
that the odours drifting into the 
room had awakened an old desire. 
An imperious thirst, long denied, 
was leaping to life. Stricken with 
fear and horror, Mrs. Yates sat shak- 
ing in her chair. 

God Always Guides 

Next moment she fled. Clutching 
a coat she rushed from the hou.^e. 
She must find a sanctuary some- 
where. Otherwise she knew when; 
her steps would take her. She would 
wake up days later, somewhere, if 
anyone found her. She feared to 
walk down the street, le.st a bever- 
age-room should stop her progre.ss, 
so she ran to the nearest street-car 
stop and boarded the first car to 
pass. Where it would take her she 
(Continned on page 16) 
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CAUSE FOR GRATITUDE 

IE celebrate the day Jesus 
came to bring God's mes- 
sage of love, peace and salvation to 
mankind; and also Easter Sunday, 
when Jesus rose from the dead 
bringing life and immortality to 
light. Here, then, are joined as a 
cause for thanksgiving, those glori- 
ous messages which cover time and 
eternity. As the Christmas carol "O 
Come all ye Faithful" rings out from 
the church bells, let us with grate- 
ful hearts bow down and worship, 
for our God "has caused His face to 
shine upon us" and has been very 
gracious unto us. — ^W.T.M. 



IT COST HIM HIS SON 

SHOULD like to remind the 
readers how great was God's 
gift to men. 

In these days, when scientists are 
contemplating making an attempt 
to reach the celestial worlds, we are 
all aware of the distance involved 
and the majesty of God's work of 
creation. 

Yet, God had but to speak to 
make the universe. When He made 
the way of redemption it cost Him 
so much more. It cost the Gift of 
His Son. That is why Christmas 
means so much to those wlio know 
Him as their Saviour. — W.W.B. 
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A LIGHT IN DARKNESS 

BY REV. MORRIS ZEIDMAN 
riiHE coming of Christ was a dem- 
■*• onstration of God's infinite love 
to mankind by the giving of His 
only begotten Son, that all who ac- 
cept Him might have everlasting 
life. It was as Paul expressed it, 
God's "unspeakable gift." This great 
event of Christmas was foretold by 
the prophet Isaiah: "The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a 
great Light: They that dwell in the 
land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the Light shined." 

This Light is also referred to by 
the prophet as "The glory of the 
Lord," which is to be revealed to all 
mankind. That is why the angels on 
that first blessed night cried, "Peace 
on earth; goodwill toward men." 
The Prince of Peace, throughout the 
ages, has brought peace that passeth 
all understanding to those who be- 
lieve in the Babe of Bethlehem. It 
is a peace the world cannot give. 

In the Christmas story, Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph were strangers and 
refugees in Egypt, where they fled 
from the cruel despot, King Herod. 
Let us at this time, w^hen so many 
strangers and refugees are coming 
to Canada, extend a hand of fellow- 
ship to them. 



MAKE GREETINGS REAL 

BY REV. H. J. SIMPSOM 
OR many years the familiar 

phrase, "A Merry Chi'istmas," 

has served to convey the best wislies 
that one heart can have for another. 
It will never wear out because the 
wishes rest on the only true founda- 
tion for human happiness. Jesus is 
the beginning and the fulfilment of 
all our joys, and He abides forever 
the same. 

Our greetings must not become 
a meaningless litany of words. They 
must mean Christ and His salvation. 
They must mean that we, too, go 
along with the shepherds to Bethle- 
hem to worship at the manger crib, 
to receive Him into our hearts. 

They must mean that we and our 
friends are to walk in the brightness 
of His rising — even as did those dig- 
nified seekers who came out of the 
east bearing gifts. Surely these are 
harbingers of the coming day when 
all earth's wise men shall bow the 
knee before the King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 

There are so many ways by which 
we may crowd our seasonal greet- 
ings with new and more blessed 
meaning. Let us study them and so 
use them that this Christmas shall 
be happier and brighter than ever. 



HEAVEN'S OWN PEACE 

BY REV. GORDON BROWN 

TLL men who acknowledge God, 
to be consistent, must give Him 
highest glory. All Christian men 
must praise Him most for the gift 
of His only Son. "And on earth 
peace among men of good-will." 

But there is war on earth! It is 
cold just now, but it threatens to 
flare. And Heaven knew that in 
their sin men would still have it so. 
"The 'Christmas message is not this 
world optimism. 

What the angels really announced 
that first Christmas was Heaven's 
peace to those people with whom 
God is well pleased. And who are 
they? The ones who heed the glad 
Gospel and go on to accept as their 
own Saviour, Christ the Lord. 

He is the Anointed One. He was 
born in Bethlehem that He might 
die at Calvary for the sins of the 
world. He rose from the tomb and 
"lives to intercede for all that come 
unto God by Him" (Hebrews 7: 25 V 
He has promised to come again and 
bring in "a new Heaven and a new 
earth, in which righteousness has 
its home." (2 Peter 3: 13). 
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i^H^jl* HILE standing on the street corner 
y|!||f|. tenclina theChristniaaClieerkettle, 
during the Christmas week, I had an 
opportunity of watching the "Christmas 
spirit" ao by, A lot of it, I am sorry to 
say, was in cartons, while sonie stagger- 
ed Ijy nie, sometimes stopping to drop 
in a nicl^el or a dime, accompanied by 
a lot of aimiess talking. 

Nevertheless the real Christmas Spirit 
was there. A little chap about seven 
years old stopped every day, and piJt in 
a penny. On the .second or third day he 
stopped to cliat with me, and informed 
nie he had asked his daddy for money 
to put in the kettle, but was told if 
daddy were to coritribiite it would be no 
gift from the son. He explained that his 
fatherhad told him that the kettle was 
there so little boys and Qirls would not 
be forgotten on Christmas morning, taut 
the Gift was really to the Chi-ist-Child 
(wise father, whoever you are that in- 
stils into the mind of your son the real 
moaning of giving). I wonder how many 
Of the de,Tr folks who stopped to give In 
the kettle thought about the Christ- 
Child's gift? 



/The Gift Of Christ 

To Human Hearts 
■riR. Richard Roberts said: "Let 
■^ us take these hearts of ours 
and empt.v them of their dismal 
contents: the evil thoughts, the 
base desire.s, the grudges, the envies, 
the hates, tiie cowardly fears, the 
secret carnalities. Let us turn our 
wretched hearts inside out and tlirow 
the foul contents into the deep, 
merciful river of the divine oblivion; 
let us make them ready for the 
coming of the King," 

"How silantly, }iow silently 

The ivondraus gijt is given'. 
So God i?nparts to human heartx 

The blessings, of His Heaven. 
No ear may hear His comingj 

But in this world of sin, 
Where ineelc souls will receive Him., 
still 

The dear Chri.'^t enters in." 



The little lad went on to tell me how 
his daddy gave him his allowance for 
the week, and had said if he would do 
without candy, he could put his coppers 
in the kettle for the other boys and girls. 
*'Bijt you i<now, Captain, 1 am really giv- 
ing to the Christ Child," the laddie said. 

On Christmas Eve along he came and 
started to chat as usual. 1 asked if he 
had bought any candy through the week, 
he shook his head, "No, but I knew the 
Christ-Child was watcliing me, for I saw 
a hig, bright star looking through my 
bedroom window. I never noticed it 
there before." 

The night before, he had gone down- 



stairs and asked his mother if it was 
the Christ. Child's star. She told him it 
was, and he stood on the coi"ner of the 
busy street and pointed it out to me. As 
I stood in the cold dusk of Christmas 
Eve I, too, looked up into the sky ataove 
the to^AFn, and saw the bright twinkle of 
the evening star. I prayed that the love 
for the Christ- Child he saw so plainly 
would grow in the heart of the child, and 
that some day, please God, when he 
grew to be a man, he would still be 
giving his gifts of love to the same 
Christ-Child who will be looking down 
from above to bless His own. I believe 
God heard my prayer. — M. Y. 



IF THE WORST COMES^ 



(Continued fr 
did not enquire. It made little dif- 
ference since she knew nowhere she 
wanted to go. She must keep mov- 
ing, that was all. 

With eyes only half seeing her 
.surroundings, she made her way 
down the length of the car. Then 
she suddenly stood still. Before her, 
looking idly out of the car window, 
sat an elderly woman Salvationist. 
There was the blue bonnet with its 
bow of ribbons, the kind face under 
the bonnet. To Mrs. Yates' mind 
there flashed the picture of tlie 
open-air ring in the English town, 
those many years before. And an- 
other coincidence — it was Christ- 
mas again! "Those are some people 
to whom one could go, if the worst 
should happen," she had thouglit 
then. Now, the worst had happened. 
And here sat this woman, the seat 
beside her empty. It was too good 
to be true! 

Mrs. Yates threw herself down on 
the empty seat and began to talk. 
Regardless of her .surroundings, she 
poured out her misery to the Salva- 
tionist, keeping her voice as low as 
possible. The woman in blue laid 
her steady hand on Mrs. Yates' 
trembling one and said, simply, 
"Come with me." 

Shortly afterwards, the two wom- 
en entered a Salvation Army hall, 
where a meeting soon began. Mrs. 
Yates hstened to the mesisagc, but 
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even more to the promptings of her 
new acquaintannce. Before the 
mooting closed, she knelt at the 
Mercy-Seat, surrendering her life to 
the keeping power of the Holy Spir- 
it. She felt there was little of value 
left to surrender, but she also felt 
that the sacrifice had been accepted. 
Since that night there have been 
problems, but there has been no 
turning back. The abhorred vacuum 
in her life has been filled, and vic- 
tory is now complete. Mrs. Yates 
now walks with confidence, because 
she no longer has to walk alone. 
Christ is with her. To her, as to 
everyone, it is a mystery. But its 
reality has been proved beyond 
question. 

Mrs, Yates has become a Salva- 
tionist, Her man, though outwardly 
still skeptical, was so happy over her 
new experience that he gave her a 
present of her first uniform. Slie 
now sings in the songster brigade 
and takes part in other corps ac- 
tivities. But what gives her the 
greatest joy — and proves most con- 
clusively the victorious power now 
ruling her life — is the fact that she 
spends her working hours at the 
city's Harbour Light Corps, leading 
others who are bound by the chains 
of drink into the freedom of the 
Christian experience. 

"If the Son shall ■make you free, 
ye shall he free indeed." (John 8:36) 
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with practices, "props," disasters, 
disguises, and the liundred-and-two 
tilings that go to maiie up even a 
mediocre playlet. 

But at long last the fateful night 
arrived. We had been frantically at 
it — between duties — ^fixing up the 
"stage" (the platform in the lecture 
hall) trying to prop up the shaky 
scenery, and fix a ciu'tain that 
would stick fast when we wanted 
it to open. We grew more and more 
panicky as the time approached, 
dreading the arrival of our august 
visitors. We heard the girl cadets 
had some marvellous items and, 
knowing something of their mad- 
dening, cool efficiency, we could 
■well believe it. We relied a great 
deal on carrying off our affair by 
sheer inspiration. 



(Continued from page 12) 

(as we waited in the wings) by the 
iDurst of laughter that greeted his 
advent, as there was nothing funny 
intended in that. We found out la- 
ter that he had tripped and fallen 
going up the steps. 

I was the corps sergeant-major, 
one of the locals entrusted with the 
task of breaking the news to the 
now officer of the low state of the 
corps. I looked the part in a nine- 
teenth century tunic, side-whiskers 
and a flat cap. I went in, entered 
the "quarters," and told a dismal 
tale of the state of the corps. So 
did the treasurer (Gutteridge), who 
arrived a little later, and the secre- 
tary (Greatliead), who also dropped 
in. It didn't occur to us inexperi- 
enced lads that it couldn't have been 
such a tough corps with all those 
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from the 

anil Mrs. 
whost^ earnest wish and 



^ prayer is for the blessing of God on all 
readers of "The War Cry" this Yuletide. 




The "r-r-r-ing" of the front door- 
bell gave us the jitters. Sure 
enough, it was the Commissioner 
and party, and we stampeded to the 
lecture hall, where, at first, we had 
to take part in the singing of carols 
and other preliminaries, and were 
privileged to watch' — ^rather distract- 
edly, I'm afraid — some of the girls' 
items — like clock-work they were. 
We had arranged to slip out three 
items before ours was to come on, 
and this we did, followed by the 
sympathetic glances of some of the 
others who were happy to be well 
out of it all. Swinnerton was chosen 
to be the Captain, and he made his 
entry first. We were rather startled 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER 





locals! Not many months after, most 
of us found ourselves in corps where 
we ourselves played the part of 
sergeant-major, bandmaster, secre- 
tary, treasurer and a host of other 
positions— including that of hall- 
keeper. 

The first "open-air" was a dra- 
matic affair. We stood only five or 
six; the three instruments in use 
were as bad as soap and string 
could make them; the "soldiers" 
were a bedraggled lot, and the har- 
mony, when we struck up "Better 



,;;ithi:'rhi;; 
was .sn- 
ail th!' 



world," wa.^, well— almo.5t as hjul 
as I was soon to experience in iviy 
fir.^t corp.s! We had an audience, 
though many nvjre ui.s I was In 
find out) than usually- graced an 
actual open-air otlort. Tlicre Ih.oy 
stood, a bunch of "touiih.-;" iiiakiu!,; 
caustic remarks as the nieetiuts pro- 
ceeded. 

A Grarui Climax 

But the final indoor 
after a "lapse" of niontlis 
perb. The hall was full; 
"roughs" had suceumbed to the zea- 
lous preaching of the yoiuig "Ca]:)- 
tain" (oh, that it had happened as 
wonderfully in real life!) and were 
in full uniform. We had worked in 
practically all the men's .side for thi.-; 
act, and most amazing was tlieir 
appearance in costumes they fondly 
imagined to be of the period v.x- 
had in mind. The dedication service 
was, jjerhaps, a little overdone, and 
Spindall, the tiny cadet v.-ho took 
the part of the baby, and who shout- 
ed "I protest" when the "mother" 
cheerfully agreed that she would 
"not withold him from hardship, 
suffering, want or sacrifice" (ac- 
cording to the wording of the cere- 
mony) for the sake of the Ai-m}', 
was rather violent in his struggle-;. 
The collection was a "treasurer's 
dream"— notes in abundance flowing 
into the plates, while the chorus, 
"It's rolling in," was sung with more 
vigour than tunefulness. 

But the point of the whole thing — 
and this is what touched the T.C. 
most — was when the CO. stood up 
and gave the credit for his success 
in that "hard corps" to the lecture 
our leader had delivered on the sub- 
ject. The applause was deafening, 
and was freely mixed with laughter. 

There was more than a twinkle 
in the Commissioner's eye when, in 
making hi.s remarks at the close, he 
spoke of his deep gratitude to those 
who had put on the sketch, promis- 
ing that he would do his very best 
at commissioning time (a few 
months hence) to see that their 
somewhat inadequate knowledge of 
"hard corps" would be dispelled in 
their experience with the actual. 
(Loud cheers, except from tho.se 
concerned,— (THE END) 
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BY DIANE OLIVIER 






jNE December day in 1937, a 
'young man in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, had just said good night to 
his children after having a fine 
romp and playing a game of Santa 
Claus with them. It was Christ- 
mas Eve, and from the radio came 
the strains of carols. 

The young man went to the win- 
dow to draw the curtains in the 
fading light. He stood there quite 
still, his attention arrested by what 
he saw across the way. 

A Poignamt Picture 

In a window stood an old lady, 
holding in one hand a lighted candle 
aiid in the other an open hook. She 
was singing a Christmas carol. The 
candle-light softly illuminated her 
face and greying hair, framed in its 
boudoir cap tied under her chin. 
Joy was reflected there in the soft 
golden halo. 

She was quite unaware of being 
observed, and sang with rapt atten- 
tion and happiness. It was then that 
a great idea was born in the young 
man's mind, the idea of an open-air 
festival combining candles with car- 
ols, under the stars of Christmas 
Eve. 

The originator of the idea could 
not have guessed that, ten years 
later, "Carols by Candlelight" 
would have become a national insti- 
tution, and that in Melbourne alone 
three hundred thousand people 
would be taking part. Among the 
visitors were a man and woman 
from Johannesburg, South Africa. 
They found Melbourne agog with 
excitement and anticipation. White 



candles in gaily-coloured candle- 
sticks had been sold for weeks be- 
forehand. The couple determined 
that South Africa, too, should share 
this wonderful spiritual experience 
which they had enjoyed. They re- 
turned to start the custom, which 
has since spread far and wide. 

I had the good fortune, last year, 
to be visiting my son in Northern 
Rhodesia, in the Copper Belt coun- 
try, where the townships lie long 
distances apart. The magic of 
Christmas was with us, and every- 
thing was being done to capture it, 
in spite of the fact that it was sum- 
mertime there. 

"Carols by Candlelight" had found 
its way among us. The festival 
was being organized in Nkana, a 
town thirty miles away across the 
African Bush. The sports-ground of 
the Rhokana Club was to be used, 
where, the previous Christmas two 
thousand people had gathered. That 
year many more were anticipated, 
and covered seating accommodation 
in stands around the grounds was 
provided. 

People came from far and near in 
their thousands — ^mothers, lathers 
and children of all ages. Leaving 
our car we made our way to the 
entrance, where programmes and 
candlesticks complete with candles 
were being sold for half a crown. 
The proceeds would 'be given to the 
fund for the Northern Rhodesian 
Association for the Blind. 

United KMort 

Once we had found seats with 
our two-year-old, a rustle of antici- 
pation arose. There were the massed 
choirs of the Anglicans, the Roman 
Catholics, the Non-conformists and 
the Dutch Reformed Churches to 



lead the singing; there was the Rho- 
kana African Band to play. It was 
thrilling to know and feel that here 
in Africa all Christians had made 
this combined effort for the great 
Christmas festival. 

The band struck up, illuminated 
by searchlights, and the chorus sang 
"Glory to God in the Highest." Then 
Father Christmas paid us a visit. A 
fanfare of trumpets announced his 
arrival, and a great cheer went up 
from the children as he drove his 
sleigh round the giant Christmas 
tree and lit it up, then wished all 
boys and girls season's greetings, 
with the aid of loud-speakers, and 
departed to the singing of "Jingle 
Bells." I can still recapture the 
thrill of those moments. 

A Mass of Light 

Next came the candle-lighting 
ceremony. From each end of the 
field, hundreds of candles lit up 
one at a time from each other, until 
there was a fairyland of twinkling 
lights. 

Then came more carols — "O, 
come, all ye faithful" and "Hark 
the herald angels sing." 

Next, children of the convent 
school sang "Oh, little town of Beth- 
lehem," and children of the African 
school sang carols in their own 
language. "Tableaux were beautiful- 
ly staged by children of the Fred- 
erick Knapp School. 

"When this had been faded out, 
the stable scene took its place. 

Finally came a carol for the chil- 
dren to sing — "Away in a manger" 
—and "The Hallelujah Chorus" 
when all the people stood, to com- 
plete a great and wonderful spirit- 
ual experience. 

"The Church Times" 
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A LIFE'S DREAM REALIZED 

'Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace... for mine eyes liave seen thy salvation." -Luke 2; 29. 30, 



